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SEEK AND FIND; 


OR, 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SMART BOY. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
IN WHICH ERNEST OUTFLANKS TOM THORNTON. 


M* first impulse, standing on the roof of 

the store, as the steamer bore Kate Lo- 
raine away from me, was to denounce the 
timidity of girls in general, and of the young 
lady in my charge in particular. ' Tarn sorry to 
say that, as a rule, I did not think much of 
girls, though I had a very high opinion of and 





regard for Kate; butI am happy to say that a 
few years cured the general dislike, and in- 
creased the particular preference. 

I was about to mutter something smart and 
saucy about Kate; but a better and more char- 
itable thought checked the speech, and I felt 
that I had asked too much of her when I re- 
quired her to jump four feet, over a chasm of 
such depth as that which gaped between the 
steamer and the building. I suppose I forgot, 
in my enthusiasm for her safety, that girls are 
not used to climbing trees, and promenading 
on the roofs of barns. With my second thought 
Lexeused her, and blamed myself for expecting 
her to take such a leap. 

There I was, on the roof of a storehouse in 
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Poughkeepsie, while the steamer was hurrying | late that day. It was due in Poughkeepsie at 


down the river at the rate of fourteen miles an 
hour. If I had separated myself from my fair 
charge, I had also separated Tom. Thornton 
from her. The enemy was on my track, not 
hers, thus confirming what I had told Kate— 
that he was after me rather than her,. Though 
I was not afraid of him, I wanted to keep out 
of his way, and give him the slip if I could. 

There was a scuttle in the roof, upon which 
I stood. I raised it a little, to obtain a view of 
the interior; but at that moment I heard the 
voice of Tom, inquiring the way to the roof. 
While I had been staring at the retreating 
steamer, he had entered the building in search 
of me. I closed the scuttle, and retired from 
its vicinity to the end of the storehouse. Ad- 
joining it there was ‘a one-story building. 
Throwing the carpet-bag down, I ‘“ hung 
off,” and, repeating the operation, reached the 
ground before Tom had made his way to the 
roof. Fortunately my path led me down in 
the rear of the building, and out of the way 
of the people, who had been ‘observing me 
from the ground. Behind this building, I con- 
ducted my retreat in as good order as possible, 
but with all practicable speed. 

The road which led down to the steamboat 
pier was flanked on one side by a row of one- 
story buildings, used as stores. I had jumped 
on one of these shops, and thence to a narrow 
space on the verge of the wharf. Before any 
one could go round the storehouse, I had 
reached the street. I did not dare to run, lest 
some one should suspect me of being a fugi- 
tive. The street was crowded with people 
who had just landed from the steamer, and I 
walked as fast as I could till I heard the scream- 
ing whistle of a locomotive. In afew moments 
more I discovered the railroad station, and 
being now some distance from the steamboat 
wharf, I ventured to run. I reached the station 
just as the train was starting. 

‘“*Where does this train go?” I asked of a 
brakeman on a car. 

‘Down river. Be in a hurry if you are 
going,” replied the man. 

I was going, and I was in a hurry. I en- 
tered the car, and dropped into a seat, ex- 
hausted by the hard runI had had. I caught 
my breath, and wiped the perspiration from 
my brow, feeling that good fortune had favored 
me in the most singular manner. I had cer- 
tainly given Tom Thornton the slip, and in 
spite of my habitual modesty, I voted unani- 
mously that I was smart. But it was all luck, 
in this instance, which favored me; for I heard 
some one say that the train was thirty minutes 





ten minutes before one, and left half an hour 
behind its time. If it had been in season, of 
course I should have lost it. I was very thank- 
ful for the accident which, the conductor said, 
had delayed the train. 

From the car window I had frequent views 
of the river; and in a short time I saw the 
steamer in which I had come down, ploughing 
her way down the stream to her destination. 
I could almost fancy I saw Kate on the hurri- 
cane deck. The poor girl had trouble enough 
now, and I had no doubt she was bitterly la- 
menting the misfortune which had separated 
us. On whirled the train, and I soon lost 
sight of the boat; but I hoped to be able to 
get on board of her at her next stopping-place, 
if I could find where that was. I inquired of 
a gentleman who sat in front of me at what 
places the steamers stopped. He informed me 
that some of them stopped at all the towns, 
but the larger of them at only the principal 
ones. I mentioned the steamer on which I 
had been a passenger; and he assured me she 
would make a landing at Peekskill. 

In about an hour the train arrived at this 
place, and I hastened to-the river; but I was 
obliged to wait over an hour before the steam- 
er appeared. She came up to the pier, and I 
went on board. I was immediately recognized 
by a dozen persons who had seen me on the 
roof of the storehouse. They wanted to ask 
me some questions; but I avoided them, and 
rushed up to the saloon. I inquired of the 
stewardess for Kate, and was told that she was 
in her state-room, I gave the four raps, and 
she opened the door. 

‘Why, Ernest Thornton!” exclaimed she. 
‘¢ Where did you come from?” 

‘*From up the river,” I replied. 

The inquisitive passengers had followed me 
to the state-room, and I was obliged to go in 
and shut the door in order to avoid them. I 
saw by the looks of Kate’s eyes that she had 
been crying. Our sudden and unexpected sep- 
aration had been even a greater trial to her 
than I had supposed, and her smile was now 
so full of joy that I never felt happier before in 
my life. , 

“I was sure I had lost you, Ernest Thorn- 
ton. Why, how can it be that you are here, 
when you were left on the wharf more than 
two hours ago?” said she, bewildered by my 
presence, for our reunion was quite as unex- 
pected as the separation had been. 

“It is very easily explained, Kate,” I replied, 
with abundant good-nature. “I hope you have 
not been crying.” 
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“ButI have. I never felt so bad before»in 
my life. I believed I had lost the last friend I 
had in the world, for I was afraid that horrible 
Tom Thornton would kill you, or do some- 
thing almost as bad. But you don’t explain 
how you happen to be here. Did you fly?” 

“No; Icame in the train, which happened 
to be half an hour late for my especial accom- 
modation; ” and I related my story in full. 

“J am sorry I didn’t jump when you told 
me to do so,” said she, when I had finished. 
“JT ought to have jumped, even if I had been 
sure of falling into the river.” ~ 

“T ought not to have asked you to take such 
aleap, Kate; and it is very fortunate that you 
had not the courage to do it, for Tom Thorn- 
ton would have been with us. It couldn’t have 
happened any better even if we had planned 
it ourselves. Who was the man that helped 
you down from the paddle-box? What did the 
people say to you? Did you tell them any- 
thing?” 

“T did tell them, Ernest Thornton. I hope 
Ihaven’t done anything wrong,” she replied, 
a sudden shade of anxiety passing over her 
features. 

“Tt will do no harm.” 

“The man that helped me down was the 
steward, they said. Indeed, he was very kind 
to me, and so were all the people. Half a 
dozen of them promised to take care of me 
when I reached New York, and help me find 
my uncle. They wanted to know who you 
were, and why the gentleman wanted to catch 
you.” 

“What did you tell them?” I asked, rather 
fearful that she had told more than I cared to 
have the public know about my affairs. 

“T told them the truth; that I had been ill 
used by a person, and that you were taking me 
to my uncle in New York.” 

“Did you tell them who Tom Thornton 
was?” 

“Tonly said he had been sent after me. The 
steward thought he must have supposed I was 
on the building when he jumped ashore. I 
didn’t tell them anything about your troubles. 
I didn’t know that you would wish me to 
do 80.” 

“Iam glad you did not. But, Kate, you 
heedn’t stay in here any longer. We have got 
tid of Tom Thornton, and you may go out and 
look at the scenery, if you wish. Have you 
been to dinner?” 

“Yes, the steward gave me some dinner. 
He was very good to me, and I want to thank 
him ever so much for his kindness.” 

When we left the state-room, we were sur- 
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rounded by the curious passengers, and I was 
obliged to tell them the adventures I had gone 
through with. I left Kate with a lady and 
gentleman who manifested an interest in her, 
and went down to my dinner, and when I paid 
for it I paid for Kate’s also. When Iwent on 
deck, I found that I was a lion, and the pas- 
sengers-insisted upon hearing me roar. They 
asked questions with Yankee pertinacity, and 
I finally told a select party of them that I had 
taken Kate out of her step-mother’s house by 
the way of the attic window; but I was careful 
not to call any names, for if Mrs. Loraine be- 
haved herself, I did not care to expose her to 
the public. , 

“You are a smart young man,” said an 
elderly gentleman, heartily. ‘‘ Does your fa- 
ther live in this state?” . 

“T have no father, sir,” I replied; and I had 
dodged a dozen similar questions before. 

‘*No father. I suppose you live with your 
mother,” he added, with the evident intention 
of drawing me out. 

‘*No, sir. My mother is in England, where 
I hope soon to join her.” 

* Ah, in England!” he added, with increas- 
ing interest. ‘In what part does she reside?” 

**T do not yet know.” 

Perhaps he thought it was very odd I should 
not know. 

“T am going to England by the steamer 
next Wednesday,” continued the gentleman. 
“Tf I can serve you there, it would give me 
great pleasure to do so.” 

‘Thank you, sir;” and I began to feel a 
deep interest in the subject myself. 

** You don’t know in what part of England 
your mother resides, then?” 

** T do not, but it is somewhere near London.” 

It was my turn to ask questions now; and I 
was glad to do so, in order to save myself from 
being “ pumped.” I made a great many in- 
quiries about the steamer, the expense, bills of 
exchange, and other matters, and the gentle- 
man gave me much valuable information. He 
left the boat at Yonkers, but told me he should 
be in New York on Monday. He gave me his 
address when in the city, and I promised to 
call upon him if I could. 


CHAPTER. XVIII. 


IN WHICH ERNEST CALLS ON SEVERAL 
LORAINES. 


T was after four o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon when the steamer arrived at her wharf 

in New York. The lady and gentleman who 
had taken so much interest in Kate were anx- 
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ious to do something to assist her. They were 
not what is called ‘‘ stylish” people, and they 
did not put on any airs. The gentleman was 
a well-to-do farmer in the western part of the 
state, and his wife doubtless superintended the 
making of the butter when she was at home. 
They were fifty years old, with only one child, 
a grown-up son; and the lady, the moment 
she heard that Kate had been ill-treated, pro- 
posed to take her home and “do” for her. 

In the course of the afternoon Kate men- 
tioned this offer to me, and declared that she 
liked the lady and gentleman very much in- 
deed. She did not yet know whether her uncle 
would receive her into his family. If he was 
unwilling to come between her and her step- 
mother, Kate was determined to go home with 
the farmer, whose name was Macombe. The 
worthy couple really hoped that her uncle 
would not take her. I found they were going 
to remain in New York for a week. They in- 
tended to stay at a small hotel in the lower 
part of the city, and I promptly adopted their 
suggestion to go with them. 

Annoying to me, and disagreeable to Kate, 
as was the publicity to which we had both 
been exposed by the events of the day, I could 
not help acknowledging that we had been the 
gainers by it. The interest excited by my sin- 
gular conduct, and the sympathy called forth 
by her helpless condition after we were sepa- 
rated, made many friends forus. I had dreaded 
the disagreeable necessity of going to a hotel 
or a boarding-house with Kate, to be stared at, 
questioned, and suspected, because we were so 
young; but now the difficulty was entirely re- 
moved. We could go to a public house in the 
train of Mr. Macombe and his lady, and would 
appear to be a part of his family. 

Besides this manifest advantage, I had learned 
all about the steamers that went to England, 
and had actually made the acquaintance of a 
gentleman who was going to London, and who 
was quite willing to be my friend. If Tom 
Thornton would keep out of my path till the 
following Wednesday, I should embark in the 
steamer, and be on my way across the ocean to 
find my mother. 

Half a dozen people offered to assist Kate, 
when the boat hauled in at her wharf, and the 
steward was all kindness and attention. We 
took a carriage, and drove to the hotel, whose 
name I have forgotten; but the window of my 
chamber looked out upon the Battery. As soon 
as we were comfortably installed in our several 
apartments, I went to the office and found a 
Directory. It contained the,names of four men 
whose surname was Loraine. I looked a few 
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years later and there was not a single one. 
Two of them were merchants, one was a 
broker, and one was a mason. Nothing was 
to be learned from their occupation, and as it 
was too late to find the owners of the names 
and their places of business that day, I was 
obliged to defer the search till Monday. 

I had left my uncle’s without any clothing 
except that which I wore; and if I was not in 
absolute need yet of an additional wardrobe, 
I knew enough of the world to believe that a 
quantity of baggage adds to a person’s respec- 
tability, especially at the hotels. I walked up 
Broadway, and purchased a good-sized valise, 
a strong and serviceable article, which would 
contain all I should need in my travels. Ata 
clothing store I bought a good every-day suit, 
for that I wore was a very nice one — too good 
for comfort in travelling. Ata furnishing store 
I procured a supply of shirts, collars, and hand- 
kerchiefs. When I had packed all these articles 
in my valise, I felt quite respectable. 

As I was walking back to the hotel, I saw in 
the window of a shop an article which was 
labelled ‘‘money-belt.” It was a kind of 
pocket-book, made of wash-leather, attached 
to a belt to be worn round the body. I went 
in and bought one; and it seemed to solve the 
problem about the care of the large sum of 
money in my possession, which had been a 
great trouble to me. I could carry my funds 
in this belt without the danger of being robbed; 
and as soon as I reached my room, I enclosed 
in a piece of oiled silk the greater part of the 
bills, which I had carried in my breast-pocket, 
rolled up in a piece of newspaper, put them in 
the money-belt, and strapped it around me. It 
did not feel comfortable at first; but the very 
annoyance it caused served to remind me that 
my money was safe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Macombe were very good, pious 
people, and, wherever they were, would as soon 
have thought of going without their food as 
of staying away from divine service; and we 
went to church with them three times on Sun- 
day. They would not evén talk about worldly 
affairs on that day; and Kate and I were prob- 
ably saved from answering a great many ques- 
tions included under the head of forbidden 
topics. They seemed to be greatly pleased to 
know that I regularly attended the Sunday 
school at home., So pure, and true, and good 
were they, and so much interested in me, that 
I wanted to tell them all about my own affairs, 
and to ask them whether I had done wrong in 
taking the will and the money from my uncle's 
safe; but I concluded that for the present it 
would be safer for me to keep my own coun- 
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sels. They were excellent people, but their very 
simplicity of character might lead them to be- 
tray and injure me. 

On Monday forenoon, leaving Kate with 
Mrs. Macombe, while her husband was at- 
tending to his business affairs, I went in search 
of the four persons by the name of Loraine. I 
had written down the address of each, and ob- 
tained from Kate all the information she pos- 
sessed in regard to her father. I decided to 
try one of the merchants first; and as Mrs. 
Loraine doubtless knew the name of her de- 
ceased husband’s brother, I half expected to 
meet Tom Thornton blockading the door of 
the uncle’s counting-room. ‘ 

When I saw, on the opposite side of the street, 
the sign ‘‘ Mortimer Loraine & Co.,” I made 
sure that Tom Thornton was not in sight, and 
then went in. I was directed to the private 
office of the senior partner. He was a cold, 
stiff, formal man, and eyed me from head to 
foot with a kind of contempt which I did not 
appreciate. 

“Your business with me, young man?” de- 
manded he, in cast-iron tones. 

According to Parkville etiquette, he ought to 
have asked me to sit down, and I was waiting 
for him to do so. 

“T called to ask, sir, if you ever had a brother 
by the name of Austin Loraine,” I replied. 

“No, sir,” answered he, gruffly. 

“Excuse me for troubling you, then, sir,” I 
added, bowing and retreating. 

“Who was Austin Loraine?” he demanded. 

“It’s of no consequence, sir, if he was not 
your brother,” I replied, still retreating. 

“What is your business with him?” he 
added. 

What my business was did not concern him, 
and I opened the door and retired. Mr. Mor- 
timer Loraine rose from his stuffed chair and 
followed me, repeating the question he had put 
tome. I simply told him I wished to find the 
brother of Austin Loraine; and in my heart I 
was very grateful that he was not the person, 
for I should have been afraid to leave Kate in 
the keeping of such a cast-iron man as he was. 
He appeared to think he had a monopoly of 
the name of Loraine, and no one else ought to 
possess it, or to have relations with it which 
he was not permitted to know. Giving no 
farther heed to him, I left his store. 

My next attempt was with the broker, Wil- 
liam, whose office was in Wall Street. He was 
quite civil, and assured me he had but one 
brother, whose name was Mortimer, and whom 
Thad just seen on Broadway. He was just as 
curious to know my business with any one of 
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his name as the first had been; but I was not, 
willing to give him any satisfaction. The next 
Loraine on my list was the other merchant, 
whose place of business was in Chambers 
Street. ‘McKim & Loraine” was the firm. 
Impressed with the belief that the junior mem- 
ber of this firm would prove to be the person I 
sought, I was very careful to satisfy myself that 
Tom Thornton was not lying in wait for me. 
In the morning I had put on the new suit of 
clothes purchased on Saturday night. I hoped 
this change in my dress would enable me to 
pass unnoticed if he were watching for me. 

As I did not see him anywhere in the vi- 
cinity, — though I knew it was possible for him 
to be concealed in some doorway, or observing 
me from some chamber window, — I entered the 
store of McKim & Loraine. As I went in, I 
saw on a corner sign the full names of the 
partners, the last of which was ‘‘ Freeman Lo- 
raine.” I was directed to the counting-room 
by a porter. 

‘*Ts Mr. Loraine in?” I asked of a clerk at 
the desk. 

‘* He is not — gone to Baltimore,” replied the 
man, hardly looking up from his ledger. 

‘*When will he return?” I inquired, greatly 
disappointed. 

* Don’t know; Mr. McKim is in his office ; 
he can tell you.” 

Ientered a small apartment in the corner. 
and asked for the senior partner. An elderly 
gentleman, busy with heaps of letters, informed 
me that he was the person. 

“TI wish to see Mr. Loraine very much,” I 
continued. 

‘* He has been in Baltimore for a week; we 
expect he will return to-day or to-morrow — 
probably to-night,” answered Mr. McKim, fix- 
ing his eyes upon the open letter before him. 

‘“*Have you been acquainted with Mr. Lo- 
raine long?” I ventured to ask. 

‘Thirty years,” replied he, glancing at me 
with a smile, as though the acquaintance was a 
pleasant thing to contemplate. ‘‘ He has been 
my partner for twenty.” 

‘* Can you tell me, sir, whether he ever had 
a brother by the name of Austin Loraine,” I 
added, emboldened by his smile. 

“He had; I knew Austin very well. He 
died some eight or ten years ago,” said Mr. 
McKim, now so much interested in my ques- 
tions that he threw down the letter, and gave 
his attention wholly to me. 

“T am very glad to learn this, and I am 
sorry Mr. Loraine is not at home.” 

‘Can I do anything for you?” he asked. 


“No, sir; thank you; I think not. Mr. 
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Loraine’s niece is in the city,,and wishes to 
see him very much,” I added. 

* Why don’t she go to his house? His family 
are at home.” 

** Kate is with some friends, and I think she 
would rather wait till her uncle returns, as 
he is coming so soon. I will call again to- 
morrow.” 

‘¢ Mr. Loraine lives in Madison Place; ” and 
he gave me the number, which I wrote down 
on a paper, and told Mr. McKim where Kate 
was staying. 

When I went out of the store, I looked again 
for Tom Thornton. He must have come to the 
city by this time, and I was rather surprised to 
find he was not already on my track. I did not 
see him; but I afterwards found out, to my 
"sorrow, that his eye was upon me from the 
moment I went into the store of McKim & 
Loraine. I hastened back to the hotel, and in- 
formed Kate that I had found her uncle, but he 
was not athome. She was so well cared for 


by Mrs. Macombe that she was in no haste to 
leave her. 

After dinner we all took a walk on the Bat- 
tery and up Broadway, to see the sights. When 
we returned, at five o’clock, we found a carriage 
waiting to convey Kate and me to Mr. Loraine’s 


house in Madison Place. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
ABOUT THE HILL TRIBES. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


Ye hereon are many different hill tribes in 
India, and the missionaries who have pen- 
etrated into their mountain homes have found 
them to be a very interesting people. These 
tribes are quite numerous among the hills in 
the north-eastern part of Hindostan, and are 
known by various distinct names, such as the 
Nagas, Mikirs, Singphoes, Garrows, Khamtis, 
Mishmis, Abors, Miris; and Dophlas. In this 
sketch I will tell you something about the 
Nagas and Singphoes. 

When my father first went out to this East- 
ern land he took up his residence among the 
moufitains inhabited by the Nagas. They are 
a fierce and warlike people, and it was not 
without timidity that he ventured among them. 
He did not like to take his young and helpless 
family into the midst of these barbarians; but 
there seemed no alternative, and he therefore 
went tremblingly yet trustingly. His appre- 
hensions of danger were never realized, how- 
ever; for, though so wild and uncivilized, this 
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simple people soon learned to love the “ pale 
faces” which had come among them to unfold 
those sublime truths of Christianity that never 
before had dawned upon their untutored mings. 
The care and affection which they evinced for 
their white teachers was really touching; and 
if their regard was expressed in an uncouth 
and often rather laughable way, it was none 
the less sincere and acceptable to these lonely 
ones, exiles from home and country. 

The Nagas live in rude villages that are scat- 
tered here and there along the sides of the moun- 
tains, often in apparently inaccessible spots. 
The inhabitants of one village are very often on 
hostile terms with the inhabitants of the next; 
and. thus village wars against village, until 
sometimes whole settlements are depopulated. 
My father was occasionally obliged to go to the 
plains below; and as he knew the warlike na- 
ture of the people, and the danger that existed 
from the frequent attacking parties, who were 
ever on the alert to take a village by surprise, 
he felt extremely reluctant to leave his little 
family unprotected. Upon his expressing this 
anxiety, the chiefs of the village very gravely 
informed him that he need not feel the least 
alarm. They selected some of the most sturdy 
among their followers, and told him that if he 
would let them have a big sheet, they would 
put the lady ‘“ pale-face” and her little ones 
inside of it, and then, rolling them up into a 
bundle, the Nagas would put them on their 
backs and run away with them to a place of 
safety. This grand stratagem was to be re- 
sorted to on the very first approach of an 
enemy! 

My mother attempted to have a school for 
the sons of the Naga chiefs. She had one of 
the rude huts transformed into a very snug 
little school-room, where she speedily en- 
sconced herself as instructress-general of these 
swarthy youths. Though almost as wild and 
untamable as the animals of the forest, they 
were still docile and naturally intelligent, and 
she had hopes of eventually making them learn 
the Jessons she assigned. She could not suc- 
ceed in making them keep good order, how- 
ever, for the propriety of submitting to school 
discipline seemed never to have entered their 
minds. 

One day she was sitting in the little hut with 
her dusky charge around her, who were ap- 
parently busily engaged in preparing their les- 
sons. Suddenly a tumult was heard outside, 
and a dark object bounded past the open door, 
followed by a number of Nagas in full chase. 
It was a mountain deer, which they had roused 
from. its covert and were determined to capture. 
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This exciting scene had a stirring effect upon 
the young Nagas who were studying in the hut. 
They thought no more of their lessons, but 

. throwing down the books they had been hold- 
ing, they all rushed towards the door, eager to 
join the chase, It was amusing to see them seek 
modes of egress from the hut. As they could 
not all get out of the door at once, some sought 
an exit through the windows, which were large 
and low, and minus any panes of glass.. Im- 
agine my mother’s astonishment on seeing her 
pupils thus suddenly leave the school-room 
without any permission from her. A moment 
before, they had seemed so quiet and studious 
that she really hoped they were at last begin- 
ning to learn. The very next moment, how- 
ever, she found herself left entirely alone, her 
hopeful charge vanishing through the door, 
and jumping out of the windows with more 
haste than decorum! 

Such were some of the scenes in this school 
among the Nagas; and the “‘ pale-faced ” teach- 
er, after many attempts at instruction, began 
to conclude that this wild race were about as 
untamable as the animals of their own native 
mountains. 

The Singphoes are even more fierce and war- 
like than the Nagas. They were formerly bit- 
terly hostile to the English, and used to make 
frequent attacks upon the white settlements. 
At such times the utmost alarm prevailed 
among all foreigners (for the Singphoes are a 
very cruel tribe), and did not scruple to commit 
the most horrid barbarities. Many English- 
men were murdered in cold blood. 

The invasions of this hostile tribe at last be- 
came such a source of dread to the inhabitants 
of the station where my father was residing, 
that they built a small fort or stockade, to 
which they removed their families.. They also 
laid in a storéef provisions in case of a siege, 
and made every preparation for defence. 

The Singphoes were expected hourly, and 
for a long time they remained upon their guard 
both day and night. There was a small river 
not far from the stockade; and at last, one 
dark night, the sentinel, who was stationed on 
the river-bank, thought he discovered the en- 
emy slyly approaching, and so gave the alarm. 
Instantly all was excitement in the stockade. 
The little garrison was called to arms; the 
gunners took their places, and everything was 
put in readiness to give the dusky foe a warm 
reception. All waited in breathless anxiety for 
the result of the now rapidly-approaching 
conflict. As some time had elapsed since the 
alarm was given, and an unbroken silence still 
prevailed, some thought the trusty sentinel 
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had been mistaken. But no! Suddenly. the 
hush of night was disturbed by a trampling 
and cracking of boughs, and then by a loud 
splashing, as if a large body of men were ford- 
ing the river. All thought it was surely the 
enemy. But presently the splashing ceased, 
and as the invading force landed on the ad- 
jacent bank, all eyes were bent eagerly towards 
the shadowy outlines that loomed up so indis- 
tinctly in the darkness. They came nearer; 


and what a feeling of relief passed through the 
anxious little garrison as they discovered that 
the invaders were not the dreaded Singphoes, 
but — a herd of harmless elephants! 


—_—_—____——. 


JOE WILLIS, THE NEWSBOY’S STORY. 


BY A. O. HALSEY. 


CHAPTER III. 


i ype fall and the winter went by, sir, and 
the spring was advancing. The Park 
grass, as much of it as the public would spare, 
was getting greener and thicker. O, it felt 
very nice indeed beneath our bare feet as we 
newsboys scampered over it, waiting for the 
evening editions of the Express. I never was 
so happy in all my life as I was one afternoon 
in the latter part of April as I gambolled there 
with my ragged companions. At times we 
would swing on the chains, turn somersets on 
the grass, or climb that sand-paper statue of 
Washington that stands in front of the Hall, 
about which newspaper-men have had so much 
fun. Of course, sir, our old enemies, the po- 
lice, or ‘‘ peelers,” as we called them, handled 
us pretty roughly for trespassing on the new 
grass; but we didn’t cry over that, I assure 
you. Well, sir, as we were sporting thus, the . 
big bell on the Hall sounded Fire! One, two, 
three! Away we scampered up Chatham Hill 
and the Bowery to that well-known district. 
About Canal Street a fire engine turned into 
the Bowery. Of course we boys scampered for 
its ropes. I got near its tiller, and was just 
grabbing for the rope, when my foot slipped, 
and I fell to the ground. I was not quick 
enough to escape its fore-wheel, and the cruel 
iron band crushed my left leg. I gave one 
shriek, in my agony, then fainted dead away. 
When I came to myself I was in the bottom of 
a handcart, jogging over the rough cobbles, 
on the way to the hospital, my little compan- 
ions hopping in front of the vehicle with woful 
faces. At the hospital I lay for many weeks. 
At last they gave me a little crutch, and told 
me to try and walk. I attempted, but fainted 
at once. The nurse let a few days more go by, 
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then bade me try again. It didn’t pain me so 
much this trial, yet it brought tears to my 
eyes. A week after I could hobble to the open 
windows. By that time the trees in front of 
the hospital had all donned their foliage. O, 
how joyful it made my heart to stand at those 
windows in the sunshine, looking down upon 
the green leaves, and inhaling the soft, fresh air. 
A few days after the hospital people told me I 
must go. You wouldn’t have known me, sir, 
had you seen me the morning they opened the 
iron gate for me to limp out. My face was 
pale and haggard; my hair was long, and 
waved on my shoulders; my blue eyes were 
sunken, and showed plainly the suffering I had 
gone through. Thus, sir, I appeared suddenly 
upon Broadway, bewildered and weak, not 
knowing which way to turn — homeless and 
friendless. The day was warm. I held my 
old hat in my hand, and brushed the sweat 
from my forehead. A dear lady — God bless 
her! — passing by, saw my white face. Her 
jewelled hand flashed across my cap as she 
swept by. O, how astonished I was! for there 
in my hat, in a crisp little bunch, lay a ¢wo- 
dollar bill! I hobbled after her, swinging my 
crutch as swiftly as I could with all the weak 
energy left me. I wanted to thank her, but I 
lost her in the crowd. 

‘*-You must not suppose, sir, that I had for- 
gotten the young orphans. O, no, indeed. 
The thought of them drew my mind many a 
sleepless hour from the pain that racked my 
limb. Many were the plans I laid to get them 
out of the old Jew’s clutches. One was, to take 
them to the home of some poor woman, who 
would treat them kindly, depending upon my 
little gains to support them until they were old 
enough to work for themselves. This was the 
one I thought of acting upon the moment I 
got out of the hospital; but alas! sir, that fled 
clear out of my head, so weak and sad at heart 
I felt the moment I was set free. But there 
came a deal of courage with the possession of 
that two-dollar bill. I must see them at once, 
I said to myself, and I then commenced a slow 
and painful journey to where they lived. I 
cannot describe to you the joy that thrilled me, 
as I neared the old tenement, on meeting the 
eldest orphan herself. ‘O,’ says she, ‘are you 
the little boy who said he was my father’s 
spirit ? I believe you are, now that I look at 
you again; but how white you look! O, tell 
me, are you really a little ghost? and has 
father sent you to help us? O, dear, dear! 
what has happened to you! You have got a 
crutch, and you shut your eyes when your foot 
touches the ground! Our cross uncle didn’t 
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do it — did he? O, tell me, little boy, what 
has happened to you!’ 

“T told her of my accident, and big tears 
filled her eyes. 

‘**¢But I am getting better every day, now. 
Don’t mind my hurt, little girl; Iama tough 
youngster, and can grin and bear it. How is 
your little sister? and does the old Jew treat 
you better?’ I said, all in a breath. 

“«« Worse and worse! I don’t think of my- 
self, although I cry a good deal; but it’s poor 
little Floy — sister Floy, that I love so much; 
she is weak, and soon will die, and go to moth- 
er and father up there in the blue skies, and I 
— I — shall be left all alone. ' O, little boy, if 
I could only get some kind old woman to take 
little sister to live with her! She won’t worry 
her long; she is fading — fading away every 
day.’ 

“‘ The child burst into tears again, and I tried 
my best to soothe her. She took courage when 
I told her I would keep a sharp lookout for 
some one who would care for the little invalid. 
I bade her wait a moment while I got my bill 
changed; and when I got it changed I bought 
some nice candies for her and Floy. 

«Now, what is your name, little girl?’ says 
I, just before we parted. 

“«*My name is Katie, and sister’s name is 
Florence; but poor pa always loved to call her 
Floy; so I always call her so.’ 

“* Well, Katie Jackson, you're a brave little 
girl; so keep your spirits, for, as sure as my 
name is “ Sparrow,” I'll get you and Floy out 
of the clutches of this old Jew you have called 
your cross uncle. I'll see you again. Good 
by. Remember to keep a brave heart, Katie.’ 
And I hobbled away up the street, more enthu- 
siastic than ever over my scheme.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


JOSIE’S FIRST DEBT. 


BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


ANDIES; candies, candies, candies! Can- 
dies on the counter, and candies in the 
show-windows! and candies in the glass cases, 
and candies in the jars! Candies in the back 
shop, and candies in the front shop! Candies 
stored away in the upper stories, and candies 
cooking in the basement! Candy ladies and 
candy men! candy horses, houses, trees, goats, 
cows, and ducks! A candy carriage drawn by 
two candy ponies, and driven by a candy coach- 
man wearing a candy hat! A’ candy army 
taking a candy fort, and planting a candy flag 
on the candy ramparts of a candy citadel! 
O, ho! such a funny place! Ifever you go to 
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Paris, you must try to find it. It is easily | 
found. Any one will direct you to the won- | 
derful candy store of the wonderful candy 
manufacturer, Monsieur Boissier. 

Josie Willis stood in this wonderful store, 
and looked blankly at the confectioner, who 
rubbed his soft hands and looked blandly at her. 

‘¢T was certain I had it,” she said to herself. 

““Mademoiselle?” inquired the man of 
sweets, who did not understand English. 

**T had some money,” replied Josie, in pret- 
ty, broken French, such as a little American 
girl would be likely to speak; ‘* but at present 
I do not know where it is. I hada ten-sous 
piece, but I suppose I have lost it.” 

‘Ah, mademoiselle,” returned the sweet 
man, “that matters not. If, by hazard, you 
have lost your money, the payment shall be 
for another day. Take the don-dons, I pray of 
you.” So saying, he slipped the package in 
her bag. 

Challenged in this gallant way, what could 
Josie do? She felt she was wrong to keep the 
sweetmeats, for, by so doing, she was incur- 
ring a rather heavy debt, without any knowl- 
edge of when she would be able to pay it; and 
all her teachings had been of a character to 
show the evil results of such a course. Never- 


theless, the person before her gave her such a 
pretty bow, and the two dark young ladies be- 
hind the counter respectively vouchsafed two 
such beaming smiles, that Josie felt it weuld 
be very undignified in her to confess to these 
grand people — not only that she had no more 
money, but that she did not know when she 


should ever get any again. Surely they must 
have a very great idea of her importance, or 
they would not trouble themselves to show her 
such deference. She resolved to keep the doz- 
bons. 

“Give yourself the trouble of passing this 
way again, Mademoiselle,” breathed the con- 
fectioner, softly. 

** Without doubt,” replied Josie, proudly, ‘I 
shall return to pay you the ten sous which I 
owe you.” 

“Shall I not carry that on to the bill of 
madame, your aunt?” inquired the confec- 
tioner. 4 

““No, please,” returned Josie, tossing her 
head back only a little; and why she tossed it 
even so much as that, we shall presently see. 
“I shall pay you the ten sous myself. You 
need not trouble my .aunt about it.” 

“I wish you good day, then,” uttered the 
confectioner; and the two young ladies behind 
the counter bowed their heads graciously as 





Josie passed out of the door,, 
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Josie Willis had been taken to France two 
years before by her father, who had a sister 
living in the gay capital, and who had fre- 
quently written to him, saying that she would 
be glad to have Josie stay with her, as it was 
not a good thing for a girl of Josie’s age to be 
without the care of some one who could re- 
place the mother whom Josie had lost. Mr. 
Willis seemed to think so too, and conse- 
quently took his daughter to Paris, and, when 
his business recalled him to America, left her 
quite in his sister’s charge. In some respects 
Josie could not have had a more generous 
guardian, for, though gay and frivolous, her 
aunt loved her dearly; but Josie was a very 
proud girl, and disliked greatly to ask her aunt 
for money. I do not think Mrs. Sanderson 
tried to cure her of this dislike, for it was pretty 
well understood that the lady spent quite as 
much money as she found it convenient to 
pay. So all Josie’s “‘spending-money” came 
from her father; and it so happened that the 
ten-sous piece had been the only remaining 
link which prevented her father’s last remit- 
tance from being a thing of the past. 

Josie left the shop, pondering on what she 
had done. Even now she felt tempted to re- 
turn and tell the confectioner she would have 
none of his sweets — his sugar roses with 
their thorns of debt. But shame kept her 
back. Remember, this was the store of the 
great Boissier, and doubtless that was the cel- 
ebrated sweetmeat man himself who had so 
gently urged her to become his debtor. The 
two dark young ladies too — they, perchance, 
were feminine Boissiers, dressed in the last 
fashion, and looking amazingly like their own 
dolls, — who were dolls in their faces, but had 
nothing but sugar-plums under their petticoats. 
Perhaps the two dark young ladies resembled 
them in this respect as well — who knows? 
One could believe almost anything in the sweet- 
meat way of. Boissier’s wonderful store. All 
these things considered, it was‘decidedly diffi- 
cult for Josie to go back. To go back, and 
make a great fuss, and open her bag, and undo 
the pretty red string and the glazed package, 
and say, — and in French too; she was sure 
she should stumble over it; she always did 
when she was confused, — 

‘Voila, monsieur, je vous rends.” 
vous rends,’ or ‘je vous retourne?’ OO, rub- 
bish! ‘Se vous retourne’ was wrong, evi- 
dently; but then, ‘je vous rends’ meant, ‘I 
render you;’ while ‘7e vous retourne’ meant, 
‘I return you’ — didn’t it? 

Josie walked into the school-room, thinking 
so hard of the. two verbs that she quite forgot 


Was it ‘7e 
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Boissier’s store, and the don-bons which lay in 
her bag, no more paid for than at first. As 
the morning waned, however, Josie began to 
be disturbed again about the payment of her 
debt. At first she thought she would ask her 
aunt for the money; but as this idea came into 
her brain, she again tossed back her head, as 
she had done when Monsieur Boissier (for, 
without doubt, it was he) had suggested ‘‘ car- 
rying it” on to her aunt’s bill. 

‘* She says everybody teases her for money,” 
said Josie; ‘* she shan’t say I do.” 

She was alarmingly deficient in her recita- 
tions that morning. Her teacher looked in 
amazement at her blunders. But this was not 
all; she gave her an extra lesson to learn, and 
kept her in at recreation time. The lesson 
was soon learned, and then Josie sat down to 
write to her father about her desperate situa- 
tion. She began her letter, — 


“‘ PaRIs, ——. 
‘*My DEAR Pa: I know you will think I am 
a very wicked child; but I wish you would 
forgive me, and send me some money; and if 
a scolding must come, it must; but I hope you 
will please let me have sufficient to pay my 
debts at once. You see how it was, papa. I 
thought I had ten sous left in my bag, and am 
certain I had; but I suppose I must have lost 
it, for when I got to Boissier’s — and O, pa, 
Monsieur Boissier is such a funny little man; 
you know Boissier’s, of course, where you 
bought me that bleeding nun last Christmas, 
and when we looked we found she had no legs, 
but was all chocolate-drops where other dolls 
are legs — don’t you remember? Then what 
do you think! The ten sous were not to be 
found! But Monsieur Boissier said, ‘It makes 
no matterance whatever, mademoiselle,’ and 
the Miss Boissiers bowed very sweetly; and so 
— and so—I ran in debt for the money. I 

know aunty has no money to spare. 

‘And now, dear pa, good by. I send you 

kisses, and you please send me some money. 

“Your affectionate daughter, Josiz.” 


She put the letter in her pocket, and then 
remembered that there would be no mail for 
America before a couple of days; and the let- 
ter would take ten days to go, and the reply 
would take ten days to come back, and she 
must allow a day or two for answering it, and 
that made nearly a month. O, no; she could 
not bear to remain in debt so long as that! 

She sat at her desk, and at that moment the 
bell rang to call the girls in from play. There 
they came, laughing and light-hearted. Poor 
Josie envied them. Until to-day she had been 





the happiest among the happy; the first to 
lead the games, the last to leave them. How 
silly she had been to place herself in this un- 
comfortable position, merely to obtain posses- 
sion of some trifling sweets which she had not 
even tasted. She was very proud, as I have 
said; nevertheless, with all her pride, she could 
not restrain the hot tears which sprang to her 
eyes as she contemplated the consequences of 
her own folly. 

‘*T will pay it at once, somehow, before I go 
home.” 

A rash resolve, little Josie. 
going to keep it? 

After school hours she tried to negotiate a 
loan, though it is always a sorry way to pay 
one debt by incurring another. But in this 
she was unsuccessful. None of the girls had 
the money to lend her. With a despairing 
step Josie left the school-room. At the door 
she met a French girl, who was in classes in 
another room. 

** What hast thou, dear friend?” asked Ce- 
lestine, seeing Josie’s sad face. 

“JT have — bon-bons,” replied poor Josie, 
looking as if the possession made her very un- 
happy, as indeed it did. 

‘‘Ah! and thou wilt give me some?” que- 
ried Celestine. 

** They are not mine to give,” auswered Josie. 

Celestine wanted an explanation, and Josie 
gave it to her much as she had done in the let- 
ter to her father, branching off a little to ex- 
plain the last novelties at Boissier’s ; such mar- 
vels as real violets and freshly-gathered roses, | 
so artfully sugared over as to still retain their 
form, their odor, and their color, and yet be 
tempting morsels to the palate. 

‘¢ Who ever before heard of eating flowers?” 
said Josie. 

“Why, the bees; they and the humming- 
birds lived on flowers before ever M. Boissier 
was born,” replied Celestine, a little spiteful 
that these wonders should exist, and she had 
not yet seen them. 

** And then — O, Celestine! if you could but 
see what a lovely marchioness there is there, 
with a white satin gown, and bom-bons under 
her skirts!” 

‘* And so you ran in debt,” resumed Celestine. 

‘¢ Yes, ten sous; and I have not the money 
to pay it. I have tried to borrow it, and failed.” 

“Why not sell something?” said Celestine; 
‘* that’s the most simple.” 

‘*T’'d sell my head,” returned Josie, thought- 
lessly; for it-is: highly probable that if even 
the most liberal offer had been made for her 
head, she would have declined to dispose of it: 


How are you 
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‘<T’d sell my head rather than remain longer 
in debt to so polite a person as M. Boissier. 
I consider it quite a breach of etiquette to 
do so.” 

Josie, being ten years.old, may be presumed 
to have a knowledge of etiquette in all its 
branches. . 

“But alas!” resumed Josie, ‘‘who would 
buy my head, even if I could sell it?” 

‘* No one, I should think,” replied Celestine, 
laughing; ‘‘it has been a blockhead to-day, 
certainly.” 

‘Then what remains?” 

‘* Something of more value: that little ivory- 
handled knife I have seen you using — do you 
want to sell it?” 

Josie drew the knife from her pocket, and 
looked at it regretfully. But she had deter- 
mined to punish herself, and the more thor- 
oughly the better. 

‘Take the knife, Celestine.” 

‘Very well; here are ten sous.” 

Josie was in such a hurry that she snatched 
the money out of Celestine’s hand, and off she 
ran down the boulevards towards Boissier’s 
shop. Running so fast, her hat flew off her 
head, and she had to stop and pick it up; and 
then a policeman, with a cocked hat and a 


sharp sword (Josie was sure it was sharp), 
advanced and laid his hand heavily on her 
shoulder. 

“‘ How now?” said he (in French, you know), 


and in a gruff voice. ‘* Who are you running 
from? What tricks have you been up to now?” 

If you will believe me, Josie was thoroughly 
convinced that M. Boissier, already tired of 
waiting for his debt, had sent this dreadful 
policeman to arrest her and cast her into pris- 
on for not having settled it ere this. You see, 
she did not exactly understand what he said; 
and his manner was so rough and so terrify- 
ing that the poor little girl burst into tears, 
and stood still on the boulevards, sobbing as 
if her heart would break. 

The truth was, that the policeman was only 
in fun when he spoke to her, —all French peo- 
ple are fond of children, — and he thought he’d 
have a joke with this little girl. But when she 
burst out crying, it looked so much as though 
she really had done something wrong, and as 
if she were conscience-stricken at being ac- 
cused, that he wondered if it were really not 
best to arrest her, after all. 

But let me quiet your anxiety by telling you 
that no such dreadful thing came to pass. 
When she got a little calmer, Josie explained 
everything to the policeman; and he was so 
pleased with her truthful manner, and her ev- 
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ident anxiety to be free from the harrowing 
cares of debt, that he took her by the hand, 
and went as far as Boissier’s store with her 
himself. : 

When she got in, she found the store so 
crowded that she couldn’t get anybody to pay 
any attention to her, even to take her money. 
The place was full of ladies and gentlemen, 
with children and without them; and all the 
attendants were flying about as busy as bees. 
The sweet gentleman who had bowed so po- 
litely to her in the morning, and the two dark 
young ladies who had smiled so graciously to 
her over the counter, now paid no more atten- 
tion to her than if she had been a beggar, in- 
stead of an honorable little girl come to pay 
an unpleasant debt. As the wonderful M. Bois- 
sier was whisking about from one candy jar to 
another, Julie just took the liberty of pulling 
him by his wonderful coat-tail, and saying, — 

** Won't you, please —” 

‘* By and by, little girl; by and by,” said he, 
tartly; ‘“‘children waited on after the grown 
people are served.” 

Josie was determined that she would not wait 
till this great crowd of people (and others 
crushing in all the time) were sweetmeated te 
their hearts’ content; so she just walked up to 
the counter, laid her ten sous on it, and then 
marched out of the store, as proud as you 
please, because she felt that she had done her 
duty, and, besides that, she had not allowed 
herself to be trifled with. 

When she got home she tore up the letter 
she had written to her father in school, and 
wrote him another. He sent her some money 
in his answer, and told her it was a pity she 
had sold her knife for ten sous, as it had cost 
ten francs. Still, in principle, he said, she was 
quite right in doing what she had done; and 
he furthermore advised her to shun debt as the 
most torturing condition in which any human 
being can be placed. 


—— EVEN in common prose the most exact 
attention was paid to the arrangement of 
words by the ancient Greeks. In a note-book 
of Plato, found after his decease, the first sen- 
tence of his ‘ Republic” had been written 
several times over, with different arrange- 
ments, so as to select the best. Yet the sen- 
tence translated is simply, ‘‘ I went down yes- 
terday to the Pirezus with Glaucon, the son of 
Ariston.” ts 


—— Tue first eclipse of the moon on record 
was observed by the Chaldeans at Babylon, 
y21 B.C. G. P. 
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Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
= represented in the margin; and when 
‘ollowed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE ELOQUENCE OF JAMES 
OTIS.* 


BY MRS. M. 


NGLAND may as well dam up 
the waters of the ‘NILE with 
BULRUSHES as to fetter the step of 
*FREEDOM, more 'tpRoUD and 'FIRM 
in this youTHFUL land than where 
she treads the sequestered glens of 
’ SCOTLAND, or couches herself among 
the magnificent mountains of * Swit- 
ZERLAND. “ARBITRARY principles, 
like those against which we now con- 
tend, have cost *onE king of England 
his ‘LIFE, *ANOTHER * his ‘CROWN; 
and they may yet cost a *THIRD his 
most flourishing ‘COLONIES. 
We are 'TWO MILLIONS — one FIFTH 
* FIGHTING men. We are **BoLD and 
lyiGoROUS, and we call *No man * 
MASTER. To the NATION, from whom 
we are proud to derive our ‘ORIGIN, 
we ever *tWERE, and we ever *wILL 
be, ready to yield *uNFORCED * As- 
SISTANCE; but it *tmusT not, and it 
never °cAN be, * EXTORTED. 
7*Some have SNEERINGLY asked, 
“Are the Americans too ‘Poor to 
pay a few pounds on stamped pa- 
per?” **No! *America, thanks to 
God and herself, is ‘rica. But the 
right to take 1TEN pounds implies 
the right to take a *rHOUSAND; and 
what must be the '*twEaLtu, that 
MAVARICE, aided by 'tPOWER, CAN- 
NoT **exHAUST? TRUE, the spectre 
is now *sMALL; but the **sHADOW he 
casts before him is :UGE enough to 
darken all this fair land. OTHERs, 
in SENTIMENTAL style, talk of the 
immense debt of *GRATITUDE which 
we owe to England. And what is the 
AMOUNT of this debt? Why, truly, 
it is the same that the young *LIoN 
owes to the pAMm which has brought 
it forth on the solitude of the MouNn- 


L. CHILD. 





* From a novel, published in 1825, called 
“ The Rebels.”” 





TAIN, or left it amid the winds and storms of 
the DESERT. 

We plunged into the wave with the great 
charter of ‘FREEDOM in our teeth, because the 
®tpaGoT and the *rorcu were behind us. We ° 
have *WAKED this New World from its SAVAGE 
* LETHARGY; °*FORESTS have been PROSTRATED » 
in our path; **rowns and *ciT1gs have grown 
up SUDDENLY as the flowers of the tropics, and 


‘the fires in our autumnal woods are scarcely 


more RAPID than the increase of our **wEALTH 
and 'POPULATION. And do we owe all this to 
the kind succor of the 'MOTHER-COUNTRY? 
%No! We owe it to the *tryranny that drove 
us from her, to the pelting *srorms which in- 
vigorated our helpless infancy. 


NOVEMBER. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Nee wind sweeps with a weary moan 
It caught up by the restless sea; 
And in its breath, to mist half blown, 
A chilliness there seems to be. 
In granaries, both old and dim, 
Lie heaps of yellow corn in store; 
While round the rafters floats the din 
Of threshers beating on the floor. 
November, shrouded half in gloom, 
Follows October to the tomb. 


Wild swans, mere specks the clouds amid, 
To autumn scenes now bid adieu; 
The rabbit in the brush lies hid, 
With but her eyes to glimmer through. 
The chestnut bursts its bristly coat, 
To tempt the truant’s eager feet; 
The partridge shuts its piping throat, 
While hunters round the coppice beat. 
November o’er the landscape steals, 
With bleak December at his heels! 


—— Tue “ Seven Wonders of the World” are 
as follows: 1. The Pyramids of Egypt. 2. The 
Temple, the Walls, and the Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon. 3. The Temple of Diana at. Eph- 
esus. 4. The Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. 
5. The Pharos of Alexandria. 6. The Colos- 
sus at Rhodes. 7. The Statue of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, at Olympia, a city in the district of Elis. 
The latter was the work of Phidias, a native 
of Athens, the greatest sculptor of antiquity. 
It was completed about 480 B. C., its height 
being between fifty and sixty feet, and its other 
dimensions in proportion. G. P. 


—— Tue Roman ladies always mourned in 


This was also once the custom in 


J 


white. 
France. 
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BASE BALL AND ORIOKET. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
A CRICKET MATCH was played between 

the Young America and the Philadel- 
phia Clubs. The Y. A. first went to the bat, 
and they made the large score of 137. The P. 
went to the bat then with this large odds 
against them; but, contrary to expectation, 
they made but 44. As they did not make half 
their opponents’ scores, they again went to the 
bat, but made only the small score of 37. So 
the Y. A. beat in one innings, 137 to 81. 

Bos. 

The Frolic played the Quickstep, and beat 
them. Bitty BaRLow. 
Boston, Mass. 

A match game was played on the Common 
between the first nine of the Hamilton and the 
first nine of the Oneida B. B. Clubs. Totals: 
H. 19 — 27, O. 20 — 27. H, C..R. 
Brooklyn, L. I. 

What proved to be the most important B. B. 
match of the season was played between the 
Union of Morrisania and the Atlantic. It was 
the second game played by the same clubs, the 
Unions having won the first. To the surprise 
of all, they were again victorious, thereby ob- 
taining the championship, which the Atlantics 
have held for three years. The result was the 
more surprising, from the fact that the Unions 
have been beaten three or four times this year. 
Result: U. 14, A. 13. JUNIOR. 
Stamford, Ct. 

The Pacific B. B. Club played a match with 
the Union, and beat them by a score of 68 
to 23. Tom Tir. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Central City Club has been on a tour, 
and played the following games: Bingham- 
ton 16, C. C. 30; Owego 24, C. C. 54; Erie 12, 
C. C. 45; Buffalo 27, C. C. 39 — for the cham- 
pion gold ball; Rochester 32, C. C..45; Knick- 
erbockers of Albany 17, C. C. 34. 


SUBSCRIBER. 
Hartford, Ct. 
Nine games were played for the champion- 
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ship of Hartford County and a set of silk flags. 
(1.) Active 20, Arctic 93 (?). (2.) Active 29, 
Ericsson 47. (3). Leader 19, Enterprise 10. 
(4-) Leader 20, Mutual 13. (5.) Leader 5, 
Mystic 23. This gave it to the Mystic, who 
were challenged by the Bristol Club, two out 
of three. (6.) Mystic 12, Bristol 19. (7.) Mys- 
tic 7, Bristol 42. Bristol was challenged by the 
Ericsson of Hartford. (8.) Bristol 24, Ericsson 
22. (9.) The Ericssons sustained a bad defeat. 


LESLIE. 
Cincinnati, O. 


A match game was played between the Juye- 
nile and Constellation (first nines), J. 45, C. 30; 
between the first nine of the Active and.the 
second nine of the Juvenile, A. 31, J. 28; Cin- 
cinnati and Active of Indianapolis, the latter 
the champion club of Indiana, C. 44, A. 24. 

DELAWARE. 


Tue Ruier’s Secre?T. — One of the party 
is chosen ruler. His position is in the centre 
of the room. After he has selected some ob- 
ject for his secret, — as the lamp, — he sum- 
mons the rest, who kneel around his chair. 
One after another, beginning at the right, they 
ask him, ‘‘ What shall my sign be?” and are 
answered, ‘“‘ Behold the ——! Follow that.” 
In naming objects to fill the blank in the 
answer the ruler is restricted to these regula- 
tions: 1st. An object on the same side of 
the room with the secret. 2d. On the oppo- 
site side. 3d. One commencing with the same 
letter. After a player has received his answer, 
he tries to find out the secret. When he thinks 
he has it, he kneels before the ruler, who asks 
him, ‘‘ What hast thou found?” He can give 
three answers only, when, if they are incorrect, 
he is out. He who gives the correct answer is 
the ruler for the next game. , 


Krnc AND Commons. — The party choose 
one of their number to be king. He has a 
chair for a throne and a cricket for his foot- 
stool, while in his hand he holds a sceptre, a 
rod three feet long. The other players strive 
to hit him with their handkerchiefs knotted at 
oneend. If any one should hit the king with- 
out being touched by his sceptre, he becomes 
king. When the king touches any one, that 
one becomes a slave, and kneels down by his 
side. The slaves are released whenever the 
king rises to touch a player, and also at the 
exchange of kings. The object of the king is 
to obtain as many slaves as possible. He can 
touch a player on any side of him, while the 
others can only strike him one at a time, and 
when directly in front of him. 





RICHDORE. 
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ANSWERS. 

1067. Ashantee. 1068. Baltimore. 1069. Mis- 
souri~ 1070. Singapore. 1071. Osage. 1072. 
You will overheat yourself, and undermine 
your constitution. 1073. Recruit. 1074. Brag- 
gart. 1075. County. 1076. Bonfire. 1077. 
Swallow. 1078. Sparrow. 1079. Tanager. 
1080. Robin. “1081. Raven. 1082. Lark. 1083. 
Snipe. 1084. Miles — smile. 1085. Huts — 
shut.. 1086. Cat—act. 1087. T (hares) (and) 
(old woman) t (hat) (lives in a spoon), (and) 
(awl) (she kneads) (eye) s 1 (bow) (room) — 
There’s an old woman that lives in a spoon, 
and all she needs is elbow-room. 1088. 1. Bol- 
ton. 2. Union Square. 3. Furrow. 4. For- 
est City. 5. Acapulco. 6. Lancaster. 7. 
Okhotsk — Buffalo, New York. 1089. Facilis 
descensus averno est. 1090. Bahia. 1og1. 

Riga. 

GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


1092. 
JONATHAN 


DovuBLe AcrRosTIc. 

1094. My initials and finals form a large city. 
My first is a monetary institution; my second 
pertains to the country; my third is an astro- 
homical instrument; my fourth is a river in 
Vermont. - MARIE. 

CHARADES. 

1095. My first a prison; my second an in- 
habitant of the air; my whole one who has 
been in prison. G. GRANT. 

1096. My whole and my second drives my 
first. SyLvan GROVE. 

RIDDLE. 
tog7. Brighter than a diamond 
In the floweret’s cup 
I sit till the sunbeams 
Come and drink me up. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 
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Sans-Pieps. 


1098: ‘Take. from*.a boy’s name, and leave a 
girl’s name. 1099. Take from a girl’s name, 
and leave. a boy’s hame. Grorce GImNey. 


TIoo. 


wir wise 
TRANSPOSITIONS OF ISLANDS. 


1101. A cub. 1102. Neat St. 
car. 1104. R. Daniel. 
No bore. 


1103. O, line 
1105. O, Jess. 1106. 
1107. O, sign pear. 


ENIGMA. 

1108. It is composed of 20 letters. The 1, 15, 
8is gloomy. The 2, 13, 18, 14 was a murderer. 
The 12, 4, 10, 6, 7 one of the Muses. The 16, 9, 
19, 20is an animal. The 11, 12, 17, 3, 5 was a 
noted astrologer of Athens. The whole is a 
good motto for all. SyLvAN GROVE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
1109. If you were on the top of a mountain, 
and on looking down into the valley you 
should see a letter L, of what city would it 


Ros Roy. 
STANN. 


remind you? 
1110. C & Ia. — What island? 


MusiIcaL PuzzLes. 


IIlil.. II1i2. 
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N answer to numerous inquiries, we repeat 
again, that communications in this depart- 
ment should be addressed to 
Epiror Our Boys AnD GIRLs, 
Harrison Square, Mass. 
“ Only this, and nothing more.” 

Our accepted drawer is overflowing with 
cross-word enigmas, transpositions, double 
acrostics, sans-tétes, enigmas, and geographi- 
cal rebuses, — for all of which we are much 
obliged to ‘‘Our Boys and Girls;” but we 
shall all be older than we are now before they 
are all published. Can’t some of you think of 
something new ?— we can’t. — Freddie May 
has been a constant and appreciative reader 
of the Magazine from the first. We hope 
diphtheria will not lay us low during the prep- 
aration of another volume of Young America. 
He can obtain the rest of the series in New 
York as soon as published. — Is A. E. C.’s 
conundrum original? ‘ Why is a stick of can- 
dy like a spirited horse? The more you lick it 
the faster it goes.” 

Rob Roy would like to hear from Wide 
Awake: address 1433 Carondelet Avenue, St. 
Louis. — We fear Jack Spratt’s suggestion 
about the puzzle-book is impracticable. The 
rebus wants remodelling as to the first line. — 
Has E. B. D.’s puzzle ever been published? — 
C. B. W.’s Latin puzzles cannot be used, be- 
cause not original. — All hail to the “Oliver 
Optic Puzzle Club,” Cotic and Tom Thumb 
(Gen. T. T.?) —Gold Pen’s rebus is finely ex- 
ecuted, but ‘oar T” does not make “ ought.” — 
We think it was a cross-word enigma of Jerry 
Jingle’s that we referred to; Hannah never re- 
turns them. Decapitations accepted. 

We select the verbal square from the contri- 
butions of Phil. McG. and others; some of 
the signatures are in very bad taste, rather 
than humorous. — Hard Tack’s “‘ joke” wasn’t 
bad. There is no doubt of its originality. — 
Ned Sketchley and Harry Lenox, we never see 
the ‘ designs ” of the artists until the engraving 
is completed, as you see it in the Magazine. — 
Mary P.’s rebus has “clothes-d” for “ closed.” 
Ask your mother if she thinks it would “ be 
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wrong to write to a boy.” Mothers know best. 
— Wide Awake, we have accepted manuscripts 
in our drawér, which have lain there almost 
a twelvemonth. Will send monogram to the 
engraver. — Freddy Front, — the fox, it is well 
known, is avery cunning animal.— Geo. H. 
D., Nelly and Ned are relations. Cross-word 
accepted; rebus has been used. — Ned Sketch- 
ley has.a dangerous rival in Rita, a young 
female artist who sends a series of most vivid 
sketches of editorial life. Here we are half 
buried in letters; next, of course, come the 
sick bed and the doctor; then pleasures of the 
country, hornets, wasps, snakes, &c. W. B. 
and accepted drawer are faithfully portrayed; 
and lastly, a pleasant picture of obtaining a 
new subscriber, which we commend to all our 
readers for a study. 

Opossum sends a very pleasant letter; many 
thanks. — Good luck to Johnny Jay in the club 
enterprise ! — Jimmy W.’s rebuses do not make 
good spelling. Geographical rebuses must con- 
tain no letters.— Gold Pen would like Ned 
Sketchley’s autograph — see Letter Bag in No. 
30. — A. Ward, Jr., patience and perseverance 
conquer all things. Problem accepted. — Jack 
Frost, much obliged for your favors. — Some 
of Johnny Bull’s geographical questions did 
not include all the letters. — Jerry Jingle sends 
a cross-word enigma without any answer. 
Take it, Hannah.— Miss Bessie Perry, Box 
311, Bridgeton, Cumberland Co., N. J., re- 
quests us to ‘“‘ put her address in the Letter 
Bag;” she did not state for what purpose. — 
We have most of C. B. W.’s sans-tétes on hand. 
The third yolume of Young America will prob- 
ably be out by Christmas. — Jack Spratt’s re- 
bus is a puzzler, but we don’t see the logic of 
the answer. — F. F. F., we do not know the 
address of W. H. M., or any other “Letter” 
Bag” correspondent. Rebus a little too mixed 
up. — Karl, the list of books you send are 
something very different from our idea of 
‘book notices.” The other matter is accepta- 
ble. — Sylvan Grove, what Roman? The name 
of the story will soon be announced. If you 
walk on your head, pray what use can you pos- 
sibly have for “‘ soft shoes”? Rebus, W. B. 


We put the following in 
Our ACCEPTED DRAWER. 


Freddy Front, transpositions; Rita, cross- 
word enigma; Junior, geographical questions ; 
Johnny Jay, geographical rebus; Cotic, nu- 
mericals; A. E. C., puzzle; Richdore, trans- 
positions; A. E. P., cross-word enigma; Opos- 
sum, rebus; G. Grant, conundrum; C. E, L., 
second enigma. 
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A METHOD OF KEEPING AQOOUNTS. 


HE Court.of Exchequer was established in 

England by William the Conqueror. One 
division of this court corresponds very nearly 
to our United States Treasury. But up to 
1834 the accounts of the exchequer were kept 
in quite a different manner from those of our 
treasury at Washington. Tallies, made of 
straight, well-seasonied sticks of hazel or wil- 
low, were used to register sums of money. 
The sums were marked on one side by the 
cutter of tallies, and inscribed on two other 
sides in Roman letters by the writer of tallies. 
The stick was then cleft through the middle, 
and one part kept as the ¢a/ly and the other 
as the counter-tally. 

At length, in 1834, this beautiful method was 
given up. The tallies were ordered to be de- 
stroyed; and the men to whom this task was 
given undertook to burn them in the stoves 
which heated the House of Lords. Too much 
dry wood made so great a heat that the Houses 
of Parliament took fire and were consumed 
with the tallies. 


HABITS OF OBSERVATION. 


T is a pity that so few of us cultivate habits 

of observation. It has been said that.a lit- 
tle systematic daily reading will bring a sur- 
prising accumulation of knowledge. So will 
the habit of daily observation, because read- 
ing-matter is, after all, but the .observations 
of others presented to us in print for study 
and digestion. Naturalists are great obser- 
vers; they find a great deal to interest them 
and us in the commonest things. They are 
not long in finding similitudes to afford a 
basis for classification. They are not satisfied 
with the powers of the naked eye, but resort to 
the microscope. 

Observation is not merely seeing. It in- 
volves a method of reasoning, an investiga- 
tion into the why and wherefore. Take for an 
example the rose-tree growing at your door- 
step. The upper surface of the leaves is slip- 
pery and glossy. You turn the under part of 
the leaf upward, and observe that it slowly 
commences a return movement, and contin- 
ues it until it assumes its original position. 
There must be some cause for the sensitive- 





ness exhibited. Then the reasoning powers 
are brought into operation. You observe more 
closely,.and find ‘the under surface of the leaf 
to be covered with a multitude of little mouths. 
You are making progress indeed. You con- 
clude, and properly too, that the natural po- 
sition of the leaf is most in accordance with 
the design of its formation. The polished 
surface serves.as a roof, while the wnder side 
drinks in the hamidity which nourishes the 
tree. 

The results of observation and study in the 
advancement of the arts that multiply the ap- 
pliances of human comfort, and exalt and em- 
bellish society, are incalculable. - Science may- 
be said to be nothing: more than a classified 
arrangement of facts.and. principles derived 
from observation and experiment, made dur- 
ing.a long series of years by many different 
individuals.. The apparently most trifling fact 


or principle is therefore worthy of being treas- 
ured up for the benefit of the public. 


—— WHEN Philip.of Macedon died, he left 
his son; Alexander the Great, some sixty-five 
thousand dollars, with a debt of eight hundred 
and sixty-five thousand. This was not very 
encouraging to the new king. But the con- 
quest of Asia greatly changed Alexander’s 
financial prospects. It brought him the sum 
of three hundred and ninety millions of dollars 
in gold and. silver. Three thousand camels 
and a multitude of other beasts of burden were 
required to transport this immense mass of 
riches. Three or four hundred millions would 
not, in our day, be a large sum for a nation to 
possess. But in Alexander's time gold and 
silver were scarce, and prices were low in pro- 
portion. An ox, for example, at that time, was 
worth a little more than a dollar. af 


AGES OF SOME ‘OF THE MOST PROMINENT 
Pusiic MEN AND SovEREIGNS. — George Ban- 
croft, 67; Count Von Bismarck, 53; Benjamin 
F. Butler, 52; Thomas Carlyle, 71; Charles 
Dickens, 55; Benjamin Disraeli, 62;. Lord Der- 
by, 68; Jeff Davis, 59; Admiral Farragut, 66; 
William Ewart Gladstone, 58; General Grant, 
45; Horace Greeley, 56; Andrew Johnson, 59; 
Napoleon III., 59; William» H. Seward, 66; 
Charles Sumner, 56; Alfred Tennyson, 57; 
Victor Emanuel II,, 47; Queen Victoria, 48; 
Alexander II., 47. Karl. 


— Bayarp Tayior is of the opinion — 
after taking six doses of hasheesh in one — 
that the gorgeous fancies of the Arabian 
Nights and the Mohammedan paradise were 
influenced by that drug. 





